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Memorabilia. 


Dr. Humphrey Milford, the publisher of 
Oxford University, must be a source of much 
gratification both to all those in any way 
concerned with Oxford books, and also to 
English scholars generally. We offer our 
sincere congratulations. 


E have received the first number for 1936 
of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Soci- 
ety. 


fifth instalment of Contributions to the 
Study of the Serbian Gypsies. Dr. Petro- 
vic is here concerned with. the Begging Bag 
which the Gypsy girl 
childhood, going out with her mother 
from about her’ eleventh year. When 
she is betrothed a new bag is made for 
her, woven and embroidered from hempen 
thread and presented to her on her mar- 
riage with traditional words of goodwill. 
The beggar Gypsy on her round must be 
armed with a stick, which in some parts is 
cut from hazel-wood, in others from cherry- 
wood, because both these trees are very fruit- 
ful. The writer on a festival day, when 
gifts of meat and spirits as well as bread 
and ale might be expected, examined the 
contents of several Gypsies’ bags and esti- 
mated the value of each at about 24 dinars, 
in a village where the daily wages of 
a labourer for the summer never rose 
to more than 10 dinars a day. Two 
psychological effects of the Gypsy woman’s 
habit of begging are noted. First, it 
becomes so deeply ingrained in her that 
she cannot refrain from it, even where 
there is no need for it. Her conscience urges 
her on, and she will beg at the most incon- 
venient places and seasons. Secondly, the 
begging-bag is found to have a curious strong 
effect on the Gypsy husband. It delivers 
him from all anxiety as to the sustenance of 
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learns to use in | 


| (temporarily deprived of 
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his family, and also creates in him a con- 
stant feeling of physical hunger. Depend- 
ing on it for food, he has no regular meals, 
but eats what and when he can, in any quan- 
tity, being always hungry. Further, the 
moral effect of it is to cause uncontrolled de- 
sire for everything he sees. This “ bag- 
psychology ’’ appears strongly in the child- 
ren, who, if given the slightest chance, will 
wring out of a person everything he has got. 


KB January Cornhill starts off with 
‘Venice when the Century Began,’ by 
Mrs. Ragg. ‘‘ No city in Italy,’ she says, 
exhibits fewer traces of post-war alteration 


Pe 28 | than Venice; none has been more changed 
(HE knighthood conferred by the King on | 


in spirit and social habits.’’ One thing it 
has virtually lost is the old Anglo-American 
colony, and this is by many bewailed, for 
in Venice many of these strangers were re- 
markable people who caused the colony to be 
highly esteemed. Of such were Horatio 
Brown and Augustus Montalba, with his 


| sister Clara; Mme Wiel; the Edens; Lady 
Layard and others of whom clever, sympa- 
An article in it which we found of par- | thetic pen-portraits are given. 
ticular interest is Dr. Alexander Petrovic’s | 


There is a 
story of the Kaiser. Mrs. Ragg once called 
rather early in the day on Lady Layard, who 
expressed regret that she had not come ten 
minutes earlier, when she would have found 
the Kaiser there. He had come at nine to 
say goodbye, and had found the household 
its major-domo) 
trying to get the double windows out for the 
warm spring weather. ‘‘ This new lad,’’ said 
Lady Layard, ‘is not very bright and can 
do nothing without direction from Giuseppe. 
He couldn’t manage the work at all till the 
Kaiser showed him how to do it.’”” Major 
C. §. Jervis here starts a second series of 
studies in the East (1. ‘ Oddities and Com- 
modities ’—chiefly servants in Egypt) and 
another series which begins here is ‘ Tales 
of a Guide ’—a French-Canadian—told by 
Thurstan Topham. A curious and grim 
eighteenth-century tale of kidnapping in 
Aberdeen is related by the Rev. J. T. H. 
McLellan, and other pleasant sketches are 
‘A Turkestan Excursion ’—ibex-shooting— 
by Major G. V. B. Gillan, and ‘ Little Gen- 
eral Monck,’ by Oliver Warner. 


THE December number of Revista Ford (a 

publication which appears at Barcelona 
every other month of the year) has an article 
on Spanish Dances, copiously illustrated in 
black and white and colour. These illustra- 
tions alone make it well worth looking at. 
The writer, Sefior J. D. Rossell6, quotes, as 
it appears with agreement, a saying of 
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esta en decadencia,’’ and then devotes the 
rest of his article to the dance of Argentina, 
for which he makes great claims. Another 
very attractive article by reason of its illus- 
trations is that on Modern Art, and par- 
ticularly the art of Jorge Casals. 
of Bernard Shaw is copied from Ahora of 
Madrid: A certain editor was pestering 
Shaw for an original article. In despera- 
tion before the passive resistance he encoun- 


tered, he said on one occasion: ‘‘ I will pay 
you whatever you like.’”’ To which, with a 
grave air, Shaw replied: ‘‘ That isn’t 
much.”’ 


R. Orto F. Basier writes to us on the 
subject of the Catalogue of Arne Laurin’s 
Library : 

‘“ Arne Laurin, the chief editor of the 
Prager Presse, continues to publish the Cata- 
logue of his large special library of works on 
journalism and newspapers, the first volumes 
of which I reviewed in your pages (See clxii. 
98; clxiv. 41; clxvi. 20; clxviii. 24). The 
new volume of the Catalogue (Prague, 1935, 
102 pp., privately printed, five hundred 
copies for students only) contains six hundred 
and twenty-six items on the political func- 
tion of newspapers, namely works on the 
public opinion (signature K.), on the press 
and the war (signature M.), and on the 
press and the Church (signature H.) Of 
special interest is the department Kd, con- 
taining works of the great caricaturists 
Wilhelm Busch, George Gross, Heinrich 
Zille, O. Jacobsson, Honoré Daumier, Frans 
Masereel, and others. (In this department 
we miss only the works of the very talented 
young caricaturist Peter Eng, of Vienna). 
Arne Laurin’s journalistic library has per- 
haps no rival, and we expect that the publi- 
cation of its catalogues will be continued in 
the present manner.’’ 


E have found several items of interest in 
L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et 
Curieux for Dec. 30, 1935, which our readers 
miay like to have. A correspondent makes 
enquiry concerning ‘‘ le Lys Rouge,”’ a soci- 
ety founded with the purpose ‘‘ d’honorer et 


de servir par tous les moyens la mémoire | 


d’Anatole France.’’ The reply states that 
the ‘‘ Lys Rouge ’’ had its abode in the book- 
shop of that name in the rue de |’ Université 
at Paris. M. Robert Telin, the chairman, 
made tours in the provinces, lecturing on 
Anatole France; but the bookshop has now 
disappeared. An account of short-lived soci- 
eties, or of periodicals, devoted to the hon- 


Antonia Mercé that ‘‘en Espafia la danza | 


A story | 


ouring of some notable personage, might 
make entertaining reading. Thus, in this 
same number of L’Intermédiaire, another 
correspondent wants to know about La Red. 
ingote grise, a journal of which he possesses 
No. 1, adorned with a portrait of Napoleon | 
in the traditional attitude. 

Ought one to continue the title of ‘‘ Presi. 
dent ’’ to all those who have at any time 
occupied that position for the rest of their 
lives. This is a question propounded to 
Intermédiairistes by a correspondent who re. 
marks that while under ‘‘ l-Ancien Régime ” 
there was but one King, under the Repub 
lique ‘‘ les présidents pullulent.’’ In his 
youth, the writer says, it was customary to 
add the title only to the names of presidents 
actually functioning ; now ‘“‘ le titulaire con- 
serve sa vie durant son titre.’’ This cer. 
tainly seems somewhat inconvenient in itself, 
and the further suggestion is made that it 
is a custom worth attention on the part of 
psychologist and sociologist, for the title 
may possibly slip into being hereditary, and, 
if the Republic continues, there may arise 
lines of these hereditary ‘‘ Presidents.’’ 

M. Ernest Vergeat, in reply to a question, 
gives some interesting particulars concerning 
the descendants of Goethe’s Lotte. One of 
the sons of Charlotte Kestner moved into 
Alsace, where he married a daughter of Gen- 
eral Rigau. A grandmother of Charlotte 
was wife of Jules Ferry, another was the 
wife of Jules Clarétie. Yet another married 
M. Scheurer, one of the most ardent of the 
defenders of Dreyfus. 

E note in Messrs. Longman’s January 
List of forthcoming books that they are 
publishing in February the study of early 
Parliaments in England and Ireland by the 
late Miss M. V. Clarke. It is entitled 


| “ Mediaeval Representation and Consent,’ } 
and has special reference to the Modus Ten- 


endi Parliamentum. 


THE Cambridge University Press will 

shortly publish in their ‘‘ Craftsman 
Series,’ ‘James Watt, the Craftsman,’ by 
Mr. H. W. Dickinson. Watt did not invent 
the steam engine (as is commonly supposed), 
though he did much important work in de 
veloping it. Other writers have dealt with 
his career as an inventor; Mr. Dickinson's 
| book shows that Watt’s craftsmanship is an 
| equally interesting aspect of his character. 
| It stood him in good: stead as an inventor, 
and it turned out to be the solace of his old 
age. This book comes the more opportunely 
— bicentenary of Watt’s birth falls in 
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of Tiverton stands beautifully on its 











Literary and Historical 


Notes. 





TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS. 
1724-1843. 
HESE historical documents are about 


3,500 in number; about 300 of them 
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have been retained at Sandon Hall, near | 


Stafford, and I have had access to the 
typewritten copies by the particular kind- 
ness of Lord Harrowby. 1t was his Lord- 
ship also who most generously presented 
the bulk, consisting of about 3,200 letters 
with a few political papers, to the Mayor 
and Reformed Corporation of Tiverton. IL 
wish to record my very sincere thanks to 
the Town Clerk, J. F. Pugsley, Esq., to 
the Mayor, T. H. Ford, Esq., to Lord 
Harrowby for granting me access to this 
material under such pleasant and hospit- 
able conditions, and to the Hon. Mrs. 
Adams for revising the Dickenson letters. 

My task has been accomplished, I fear, 
not without many errors, but I feel sure 
that, whatever be the shortcomings of my 
selections, much new and interesting his- 
torical information will be found in what 
it has been possible to print out of so large 
a mass of miscellaneous papers. 
lection at Tiverton is well housed with the 
Town Clerk, but the order of many of the 
twenty-two packets had been disturbed; I 
have endeavoured to put this right. 


I, 


THE Town AND BorovuGu or TIVERTON 
(TWYFORDTON). 


The ancient, prosperous and pleasant town 
two 
tivers, the Exe and the Loman, 14 miles N. 
of Exeter and almost exactly 25 miles from 
the northern and the southern seas. 


The col- | 


| of its members, 


Its | 


prosperity dates at least from the Wars of | 
the Roses; little or no fighting was done in | 


the West, and as sheep cannot be kept where 


there is war, the woollen trade of Devon and | 


of Tiverton grew enormously. 
there was access to the sea down the Exe 
Valley, a break in the mighty hills on the 
east for the London road, and a splendid 
water supply from the two rivers, the Exe 
and Loman. Martin Dunsford, the excel- 
lent eighteenth-century historian of the town, 
4 violent anti-corporator, tells us that there 
Were fifty-six fulling-mills there in 1730. 





At Tiverton | 
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At times the population was between eight 
and nine thousand, and the clothiers of the 
town had extensive interests in London, 


| America, Spain, France and the Low Coun- 


tries. As a port it was ranked the fourth 
in Devon, and nearly the equal of Plymouth. 
A clothier, John Greenway, rebuilt the great 
church of St. Peter side by side with Tiver- 
ton Castle, which was the winter residence of 
the Courtenay family until the attainder of 
the second Earl in 1539. 

It seems possible that the dominance of the 
Courtenays prevented the growth of munici- 
pal life. Every other Devon town of the size 
of Tiverton, and many smaller towns, had 
municipalities, so that the granting of a 
charter with two Members of Parliament by 
James I was long overdue, although the coun- 
ties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset and Wilts 
were already over-represented with 120 
members out of a total of 485 for England 
and Wales. 

The parish is extensive, being 9 miles from 
north to south and 8 from east to west. 
Peter Blundell, a merchant, had founded his 
great school nine years before the grant of 
the charter. It is evident that the narrow 
limits of the franchise were from the first 
keenly disliked in so large an area with so 
many opulent and educated inhabitants. 

Late in the eighteenth century attempts 
were made to revive the importance of the 
Lord of the Hundred and the Portreeve as 
the relics of an ancient liberty. It was, of 
course, the Reform Bill that swept away the 
Corporation; the new borough had for one 
Lord Palmerston (1835- 
1865). The town to-day has to be content 
with its share in one member whose constitu- 
ents number nearly 40,000. The present un- 
opposed member, Col. Acland-Troyte, of 
Huntsham, is a lineal descendant of Thomas 
Bere of Beare Down and Huntsham, a Whig 
who sat for Tiverton in nine Parliaments 
till his death in 1725. 

The first charter of Incorporation was 
granted on 5 Aug., 1615, by James I, to en- 
able the town, so it was stated, to recover 
its prosperity after a succession of disastrous 
fires. There was to be a mayor and twelve 
senior and twelve junior burgesses, who, 
among other things, were empowered to elect 
two Members of Parliament at their own 
cost and charges. Only three other consider- 
able towns and the two universities also re- 
ceived charters from James I, and all sur- 
vived the Reform Act. 

During the fifty years 
borough 


1640-1690 the 
was almost free from ‘‘ carpet- 
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baggers,’’ 
only one, 
for more than ten years. 


election was a sensational event. The Whig 


and of those that held the seat | 
Sir Edward Northey, retained it | 
Northey’s first | 


Government of 1710, by its foolish decision | 
to impeach Dr. Sacheverell for seditious ser- | 


mons, had alienated many of its supporters, 
among them a number of the Tiverton elec- 
tors. Up to that time Tiverton had been 
mainly a Whig borough, but on 16 Dec., 
1710, after a tie, two Tories, Sir Edward 
Northey and John Worth, polled thirteen 
votes to the twelve recorded for Thomas Bere 
and Richard Mervin. In 1714 the Tory 
Government had its turn of disaster through 
a Jacobite split, and next year Bere regained 
his seat, having as his colleague Northey, 
who, being a Hanoverian, had turned over 
to the Whigs. 

The Whig position was strengthened by the 
dispute of 1723. Among the 3,000 Har- 
rowby papers at ‘Tiverton is _ preserved 
a strange and unexpectedly colloquial docu- 
ment, the report of Sir Philip Yorke, the 
Attorney-general, and Sir Clement Wearg, 
the Solicitor-general, to George I, on the 
occasion of the forfeiture of the charter. It 
is dated 6 July, 1724, and runs to forty 
foolscap pages. It appears from the affi- 
davits of both sides that Samuel Burridge, 
the outgoing mayor, purposely hid himself 
on Mayor-choosing Day, 1723; the six capi- 
tal and six assistant burgesses who were 
Whigs endeavoured to hold an election on 
the stairs; the eleven burgesses who, like the 
mayor, were Tories, alleged the fear of vio- 
lence to account for the strange conduct of 
their leader. 

In 1724 the Tiverton Corporation afforded 
a test case to show that bribery at municipal 
elections was an offence at common law. On 
10 Aug., 1723, John Upcott, a capital and 
senior burgess, corrupit tentavit imstigavit 
urgebat et sollicitavit William Hewett, an 
assistant burgess, with £500 to vote at his 
will. As Upeott was a Whig, the decision 
speaks well for the bench in the days of Wal- 
pole. Serjeant Pengelly had in vain pleaded 
that corporators were merely private persons. 
It needed the Statutes 49 George III and 
6 George IV to make bribery clearly an 


offence in Parliamentary elections and among | 


officers of the Navy, Army and Excise. 


Charles Plympton was a corporator at the 
time, but his name does not appear in the 
Reports. 
1367). 
About this time William Yonge, member 
and a 


(2. Lord Raymond’s Reports. 


for Honiton leading henchman of 


| off with a blunderbuss. 





‘Within three years he became M.P., and held 





Walpole, begins to be active in Tiverton poli- 
tics. Arthur Arscott, his ‘brother-in-law, 
had succeeded Northey as a Whig member 
in 1722, and from that time Whigs were re- 
turned under Yonge’s_ skilful direction, 
Twelve years later his colleague in Walpole’s 
government, Sir Dudley Ryder, became Ars- 
cott’s partner in the Tiverton representa- 
tion. 

The election of Ryder and Arscott in 1734 
marked a new epoch; one or both seats were 
occupied by a member of the Ryder family 
down to the Reform Bill. Yet the place was 
looked upon rather as a Government than a 
private borough. This family of Ryders was 
of London and the Midlands, although there 
was a Martin Ryder, steward to the Duke of 
Bedford for his Devon estates, before 1700. 
He was Member for Plympton in two Par. 
liaments, and later a magistrate for Devon. 
He was buried at Kingsbridge in 1723. 

When the new charter of 1724 arrived, a 
large concourse went out to meet its bearers 
at Gornhay, a mile from Tiverton, and with 
music escorted it into the borough under the 
mistaken impression that it gave a _ pot- 
walloper franchise. For many years much 
money and research were spent in trying to 
prove that Tiverton had sent members to 
Parliament on a wider franchise before 1615, 
but no evidence whatever was brought to 
light. The position of the Corporation was 
not abject; they were admirably represented 
and kept loyal by tireless tact as much as by 
patronage. Usually speaking, the Ryders 
held the seats for the Government with dig- 
nity, affability and without difficulty, but 
on one occasion the citadel was nearly sur- 
prised. Finally, in 1831, Viscount Sandon 
lost his seat through voting for the first 
Reform Bill. The strongest assault on the 
influence of the Ryders was when, in 1765, 
two young Exeter merchants, John Duntze: 
and John Baring, (facetiously called turkey- 
legs, see T.D.A. for 1930, p. 216), both alike 
ambitious, set to work to woo the burgesses 
of Tiverton, the town being at that time 
stunned by the sad news of the death of its 
most notable townsman, Oliver Peard. He 
was the leading clothier, the possessor of 
some £70,000, the agent and correspondent 
of the Ryder family, and had blown his face 
A seat on the cor- 
poration was a step towards a seat in Par- 
liament, and to fill Peard’s place on the 
former, Duntze and Baring, who in some 
mysterious way had quarrelled, were nomin- 
ated. Duntze had a majority of one vote. 
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the Tiverton seat (with the subsequent honour 
of a baronetcy) until his death. Baring was 
returned for Exeter in 1776 (his opponent 
then was John Burridge Cholwich, Duntze’s 
son-in-law), and at four later elections; but 
he long remembered his set-back at Tiverton 
and, if we are to believe numerous letters 
and documents, stirred up riots among the 
woolcombers, who were short of 
According to a detailed account that has been 
preserved, the Ryders paid more than £100 
for the mob’s damage to the property of John 
Webber, the 1765 mayor, at Bolham. ‘The 
windows of the Town Hall were shattered 
and for some years soldiers were quartered 
in the town for fear of arson or riot. 
Twenty years and more passed, but still the 
hand of Baring was suspected, now in an 
amazing claim from Westminster for arrears 
of corporation tax from 1615, now in an 
expensive dispute about the jurisdiction of 
the mayor’s court, now in the Exeter elec- 
tions. 

It is not easy to define the political lean- 
ings of either Duntze or Baring, but it is 
safe to affirm that they were usually to be 
found fighting on opposite sides. To quote 
the words of the latter’s autobiography : 
‘The Duntzes and the Barings were called 
the Montagues and Capulets of Exeter.” 
Baring owns to 
election contests, and the fortunes of both 
families were sadly impaired by their poli- 
tical struggles. 

It is therefore fairly clear that Nathaniel 
Ryder took on the work of Yonge in control- 
ling the south-west for the Whigs and the 
Georges. This is definitely the réle assumed 
by Dudley Ryder in a large number of letters. 
The English Tories were numerous, rich, in- 
fluential, and, if not good fighters, very good 
sulkers; the wheels of Government would not 
go round without bribery. As bribery had 
to be, no family could have carried on the 
Government so decently and honestly as the 
Ryders. 

For almost a century, with occasional fluc- 
tuations of power, they kept control of the 
borough ; every one of the twenty-five electors 
received a liberal reward for his suffrage. 
More commonly, it was the sons of corpora- 
tors who immediately benefited; one re- 
ceived a cavalry, another a marine, commis- 
sion. For scions of humbler houses there 
were land- or tide-waiterships or advan- 
tageous exchanges from irksome posts on the 
quay or riverside. The three clerical bur- 
ors all, after long patience, received small 
ivings in plurality. Decaying tradesmen 


work. | 


having spent £40,000 in | 
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were lent large sums of money. Tiverton 
was half ruined by the French Wars; two 
brothers in particular received thousands of 
pounds, first as loans, next to start trade 
again after bankruptcy, next, like Mr. 
Osborne in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ as calamitous 
wine-merchants in the City of London. Mrs. 
Cowley, a sprightly authoress, who is still 
on the edge of fame, was the daughter of 
Mr. Parkhouse, a scholarly bookseller and 
corporator. Patronage is found for her hus- 
band, who was earning a pittance in the 
Stamp Office. Most noticeable is that liberal 
help is offered with all courtesy even to 
broken men without vote, influence or future. 

As the Tories, little by little, raised their 
drooping heads, more and more murmurs, 
criticisms and lampoons were reported to San- 
don or Whitehall. 

The Harrowby letters are of particular in- 
terest during the Napoleonic Wars, for the 
Town Clerk sent up regularly reports of the 
loyal and seditious movements throughout 
what he called Gambadoshire. 

Public conscience slowly changed. As, 
indeed, Lord Bolingbroke had contended in 
his ‘ State of Parties,’ the Whigs had to 
bribe or to cease to govern; but they bribed 
mostly with their own money, not the pub- 
lic’s. 

As the years wore on after the Peace of 
Amiens, the dogs and also the wolves of 
Reform became bolder, and yet more bold. 

Most prominent in Tiverton was a Mr. 
Cole, who had received a legal training at 
Trinity Hall, had a large family and nothing 
to do. He had retired from commerce and 
endeavoured to enter the corporation, but 
was rejected as a reformer. From that time 
he never ceased to bombard Lord Harrowby 
or the Press by letter, and the public by hand- 
bill, on the corruptiens of the corporation. 
If he had been appointed a London police 
magistrate, he would doubtless have kept 
quiet, but he was not a barrister. 

Much more violent and less scrupulous in 
statement was a very handsome Irish bar- 
rister, James Kennedy, who nursed the con- 
stituency for some years before the Reform 
Bill. He was elected as first Reform mem- 
ber, with John Heathcote, but unseated on 
petition. He was elected again in 1833, but 
retired gracefully with a Government post 
to let in Lord Palmerston in 1835. It is, 
I think, plain, that overtures had been made 
to John Heathcote to join the corporation ; 
he preferred to wait for its reform. 

It is sad to read in 1832 that Mr. Patch, 
Town Clerk, felt obliged to write to Lord 
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Harrowby that he could not be answerable 
for the safety of any member of the family 
at the election after the Reform Bill. The 
attitude of all the family had for years 
been favourable to slow and careful reform. 
The Hon. Dudley Ryder endangered his 
career by sticking conscientiously to his 
middle path to the last; but the reformers 
were embittered. 

The record of the Ryders in Tiverton is 
most impressive. 
same qualities of kindness, honesty, shrewd- 
ness, unselfishness and untiring affability: 
they are known as at the very top of the 
second-class men of the Empire; they pur- 
sue the same road for a century, take the 
same fences, and have one end in view; and 
never does one of them put a foot wrong. 

It is a century of great public and private 
achievement. 

Epwin S. CHALk. 
(To be continued). 





JEREMY TAYLOR IN 1655. 


AMONG the authorities used by Heber in | 


his Life of Jeremy Taylor for the year 
1655, are two letters from Evelyn to Taylor. 
Heber perceived that the date of one of 
these letters as printed is wrong; the objects 
of the present note are to show that the date 
of the other letter is also wrong; to establish 
so far as possible the real dates of the two 
letters; and so to correct Heber’s account of 
Taylor’s life at this time. Heber published 
his Life as ‘aap of his edition of Taylor’s 
‘Whole Works’; it is reprinted in the edi- 
tion revised by C. P. Eden, 1847-54; all re- 
ferences here are to Eden’s edition, where 


Four generations show the | 


the Life is continued in vol. i. (I have used | 


Arabic instead of Roman numerals for the 
page numbers). Heber prints the corres- 
pondence between Taylor and Evelyn, it 
is also to be found in some editions of Eve- 
lyn’s Diary. 

Apart from what he derived from Evelyn’s 


two letters, Heber had available the follow- | 


ing facts for 1655: 

26 Jan. The ‘ Golden Grove’ was entered 
in the Stationers’ Register (p. 275). 
18 Mar. Taylor preached in 

(p. 39; from Ewvelyn’s Diary). 
31 Mar. Evelyn visited Taylor in London 
(pp. 39-40; from same). 


3 May. ‘ Unum necessarium ’ was entered 


London 


in the Stationers’ Register (p. 275). 
End July 
longer. 





| ruines.’’ 


‘Answer to a Letter,’ 1656, p. 1; this 
pamphlet was published with his ‘ Deus jus- 
tificatus,’ with a common title-page). 

17 Nov. Taylor was at liberty at Mandi- 
nam in Wales (pp. 44-5; letter from Taylor 
to Dr. John Warner, Bishop of Rochester). 

From Evelyn’s two letters Heber derived 
the following statements : 

Taylor was in prison at the beginning of 
the year but was released by 9 Feb. 

Taylor was in prison again by 18 May. 

It will be most convenient to discuss first 
the second of Evelyn’s letters (printed by 
Heber, pp. 276-7). It bears the date London, 
18 Mar., 1655. Heber, although he misin- 
terpreted the letter, saw that it could not 
belong to that day, as its contents are in- 
compatible with the fact that on that day 
Evelyn heard Taylor preach. The date 18 
Mar., 1655/6, is impossible, as a passage in 
this letter is referred to in a letter from 
Taylor to Evelyn dated 25 Jan., 1655/6 
(printed by Heber, pp. 48-9; see also p. 278). 
Heber suggests a date, 18 May, 1655 (pp. 40, 
278), apparently assuming that a simple slip 
had been made in reading the date. Allu- 
sions in the letter make it possible to deter- 
mine its date within a few days. ‘‘ Oughtred 
did the other day . . . persuade me parare in 
occursum’’: this refers to Oughtred’s con- 
versation with Evelyn on 28 Aug., 1655 (Eve- 
lyn’s Diary). ‘‘ Julianus redivivus can shut 
the schooles . . . and the temples’’: this 
refers to Cromwell’s proclamation of 24 Nov. 
forbidding the Royalists to maintain the 
ejected clergy as chaplains or school-teachers ; 
in his notice of this proclamation Evelyn de- 
scribes Cromwell as imitating Julian (Diary, 
27 Nov.). ‘‘ We are now preparing to take 
our last farewell . . . of God’s service in 
this citty ’’: this looks forward to ‘‘ the fun- 
eral service of Preaching’ on 25 Dec. 
(Diary). The only date that will fit in with 
these allusions is the middle of December. 

The letter contains a passage: ‘‘ We are 
brought to a sad condition. I speake con- 
cerning secular yet religious persons; whose 
glory it will only be to lie buried in your 
i Heber assumed that this meant 
that Taylor was in prison or in imminent 


| danger; it really refers to the condition 


and prospects of the Anglican clergy; at the 


| beginning of the letter Evelyn thanks Taylor 


to 11 Sept., and some time | 
Taylor was in prison (from Taylor’s ! 


for informing him that he, Taylor, is not 
in danger on his own ‘account. There is, 
therefore, no objection on the ground of this 
passage to the letter’s being dated after Tay- 
lor’s release from prison. 

The first letter is more difficult to place 
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(printed by Heber, pp. 273-4). It bears the 
date Sayes Court, 9 Feb., 1654. Statements 
in it concerning Taylor’s ‘Golden Grove * 


d‘U ecessarium’ make this date | } ; ; 1 } 
maga ey | published with impunity; and there is no 


impossible. Heber assumed that it was 
merely an old style date, the correct date 


ing 9 Feb., 1654/5; thi dered neces- | @ ; F 
mang wor / Sikes the | literature, was in any way disturbed. Eve- 


sary the further assumption that the ‘ Unum 
necessarium ’ was published three months be- 


fore it was entered on the Stationers’ Regis- | 


ter; there would be little difficulty about that 
but the evidence points in the other direc- 


tion. Evelyn writes: ‘‘ I have read the pre- | 
face long since of your ‘ Golden Grove’’’: | 


the book is marked by Thomason as being in 


circulation on 13 Dec., 1654; unless Evelyn | 


had read the preface in manuscript, ‘‘ long 
since’’ is inapplicable in February... ‘I 
have perused that excellent Unum neces- 
sarium of yours. . . it shall in tyme gaine 
upon all those exceptions which I know you 
are not ignorant appeare against it’’: 
Thomason dates his copy of the book July; 
Evelyn describes it as ‘‘ Dr. Taylor’s late 
book’? on 28 Aug. (Diary; the reference is 
to this book, not, as Dobson stated, to the 
‘Golden Grove’). From these statements it 
would appear that the letter was written not 
before July; but as Evelyn, in the letter 
mentions Taylor’s release, it must date from 
after 11 Sept. (see above). There is a further 
reason for rejecting the date 9 Feb. and at- 
tributing it to September or later: Evelyn 
writes : 

The calamitie which lately arrived you, came 
to me so late, and with so much incertitude 
during my long absence from these parts, that 


‘till my returne, and earnest inquisition, I | 


could not be cured of my very greate impatience 
to be satisfied concerning your condition. 

Evelyn seems to have been in Deptford or 
London continuously from 31 Oct., 1654, to 
the end of July, 1655. He spent August in 
Surrey, at or near Wotton; the first notice 
of his return to London is dated 16 Sept. 
A month would be a fairly long period for 
Evelyn to be absent from home, and is the 
longest that occurs this year. As in his 
letter to Evelyn of 21 Nov. (Heber, pp. 46-7), 
Taylor notes that Evelyn has read Nis last 
book, evidently alluding to the ‘ Unum 
necessarium,’ it would appear that this letter 
was written about October. 

If the dates here assigned to the two 
letters are accepted, there is no evidence for 
Taylor’s having been imprisoned before July. 
The reason for his imprisonment is unknown; 
Evelyn appears to imply that the preface of 
the ‘Golden Grove’ was the cause; and 
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there are some strongly worded passages in 
it (Heber, pp. 274-5); but they appear no 
more likely to have offended the authorities 
than some contemporary works which were 


indication that Royston, Taylor’s publisher 
and notoriously a publisher of Anglican 


lyn’s letters will be found to fit fairly closely 
with Taylor’s of 21 Nov., 1655, and 25 Jan., 
1656; and the four letters will appear to be 
all that passed between the two men between 
August, 1655, and January, 1656. 

I have not noticed Heber’s reason for 
thinking that it was at Chepstow that Tay- 
lor was imprisoned at this time (in Evelyn’s 
‘ Diary and Correspondence,’ Bohn’s edition, 


| iii. 78, the word ‘‘(Chepstow)’’ has been in- 


serted by the editor; the letter is wrongly 
dated 21 Nov., 1656). Evelyn’s first letter 
makes it clear that the place of imprison- 
ment was at some distance from London. 


E. S. pe Beer. 
ORKSHIRE DIALECT: A RURAL 
TRAGEDY.—I repeat this story more 
because of the rich Yorkshire dialect it con- 
tains than for its unoriginal sordidness. I 


| wrote it down at the time it was related to 


me one day last week : 


“You know Mrs. a 

“Can’t say I do. What about her? ” 

“Well sha’s gitten hankled on wiv a young 
chap, an’ sha’s ’lowped wiv him. Sha’s sooart 
o’ been cotherin’ on wiv him a gay bit noo, an’ 
when all’s cum ti all they’ve “‘lowped; an’ 
sha’s takken her fower bairns wiv her.” 

To English the above: A married woman 
with four children had eloped with a youth 
with whom she had become entangled, and 
with whom she had been closely associating 
for some time. 

Sir Alfred Pease, in his ‘ Dialect Diction- 
ary,’ gives ‘‘ hankled’’ as meaning to en- 
tangle, to twist up, and quotes as an 
example: ‘‘ He’s sooart o’ hankled in wi’ 
me an’ oor missis, so, in a way 0’ specakin’ 
we war fooarced ti tak him wiv us.”’ For 
“‘cotter’’? Sir Alfred gives the common 
Yorkshire use in connection with matted 
hair, and also ‘‘to tangle, to twist into 
knots and kinks.’’ The application of the 
two expressive words in the unfortunate 
domestic tragedy quoted is thus quite appro- 
priate, though I fancy if they are employed 
in subsequent divorce proceedings they will 
not be very intelligible to any of His 
Majesty’s judges unless these are well versed 
in north country idioms, which still punc- 








tuate the everyday conversations of the | 
villager. 


J. Farrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 
Norton-on-Tees. 


ULKLAPS.—I quote the following from 
the October, 1935, issue of American 
Speech, being information contributed by 
Max Forster, of Yale University: 
. julklap ; means “ Christmas- 
box.” This is, of course, a Swedish word which 
has been adopted also by the Danes, the Nor- 
wegians, and the North-Germans. It is ety- 
mologically connected with the English word 
yule for “ Christmas festival ”’ and the English 
verb to clap, as for instance in to clap one's 
hands. W Thon I was a young instructor at the 
University of Bonn (Rhineland) we used to 
have Christmas parties where some of the pre- 
sents were sent in by oon rapping (or clap- 
ping) at the door, suddenly opening it, and 
pushing in a box or parcel with the name for 
whom the box was meant. 

This re a satisfactory explanation of 
the word, but does not indicate how it hap- 
pened to be used so casually by Leigh Hunt— 
as if it were a familiar word in early nine- 
teenth-century FE ngland. 

I gather that ‘julklaps ” is no longer a 
current word, and it is worth observing that 
it is not in the ‘ N.E.D.’ nor in any dialect 
dictionary I have seen. 

The division should, apparently, be jul- 
klap; but if the word had been domiciled 
in English, one would expect to find it 


spelled Yule-clap. 
R. W. 


OLY ISLAND WEDDING CUSTOMS.— 

Just recently a marriage was solemnized 

at the Presbyterian Church on Holy Island 

for the first time for eleven years. This 

wedding was specially noted for the observ- 
ance of three customs of ancient date. 

The church gates were tied, and the bride- 
groom had to hand money 
men who had assembled there before he and 
his bride were allowed to leave. 

On the departure of the bridal party the 
islanders fired a volley from shot-guns to 
bring them good luck. 

When the Stride entered her new home she 
had to kneel, with a napkin over her head, 
while a relative threw a plate containing a 
piece of wedding cake over her. The belief 
prevails that if the plate breaks it is a sign 
that happiness will be assured the newly- 
wedded couple. It is pleasing to note that 
the plate was 
occasion. 


Grove House, 


9 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THEORIES. ON THE ORIGINAL LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE WORLD.—Poe writes 
(‘Marginalia,’ ceviii. in Griswold’s edition) : 
{ am aware that a folio has been written to 
demonstrate broad Scotch, as the language of 
Adam and Eve in Paradise. 

From the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library (xxxix. 941) I learn that a certain 
Polish Franciscan, Wojciech Debolecki, pub- 
lished, at Warsaw in 1633, a quarto to prove 
this of Slavonic. Can the Scotch work be 
identified ?—or other books seeking to set up 
claims for other languages? I believe there 
are several attempts to show Hebrew the 
source of other languages, but these, as works 
to be expected from its being the tongue of 
the Old Testament, are less interesting than 
defences of European languages. 





T. O. M. 


ARRYOWEN CHAIR.- 
backed armchair in carved oak in a de- 
sign of rose, shamrock and thistle surround- 
ing a harp surmounted by a crown, the words 
‘Garry owen’’ appearing on it twice. 
What is the history of this chair, and is it 
unique ? 


-A large, straight- 


L. E. O’HANton or ORTOR. 


JILKIE’S ‘RENT DAY.’—John Mad- 
den sculpt. after David Wilkie. Does 
it depict a Scottish or an Irish scene? Was 


David Wilkie ever in Ireland? 


L. E. O’Hanton or Ornt0r. 
The Holt, Hook, Hampshire. 


AMES HUDDLESTON, CLOWN.—He is 
said to have been a famus clown in the 
‘eighties, and in 1893 to have appeared as a 
member of Irving’s company at a command 
performance before Queen Victoria at Wind- 
sor Castle. His brother is also said to have 
been an actor. Can anyone say whether 
these facts are correct, and add anything 
as to Huddleston’s ancestry, and details of 

his stage career ? 

C. Roy Hupieston. 


EN JONSON QUERY.—Jonson describes 
his ‘‘ Famous Voyage’’ up the Fleet 
Ditch (Epigrammes, 1616) as 
A harder tasque, then either his to Bristo’ 
Or his to Antwerpe. 


| What and whose was the voyage to Ant- 
| werp? 
B. H. N. 
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E FLIGHT OF AN ARROW.—I should 

be glad if any of your readers who are 
conversant with the subject would help me 
in a reply to the following questions : 

1. Does an arrow, after it has left a bow, 
acquire a rotary or spinning motion? 
2. If it does, how is the rotary 

acquired ? 

3. After the direction of the arrow has been 
diverted by the half-thickness of the body 
of the bow, owing to the return of the string 
itself to the axis of the bow, how is the 
original direction of the arrow recovered ? 


H. WIv-Mer, 


ad JEWS’ MEADOW, HORSHAM. — 
an any reader tell me the meaning of 


motion 


M.INST.C.E. 


“ Jews’ Meadow’? Adjoining the Bishop- 
ric in Horsham, Sussex, there was a 
meadow so-called. I say ‘‘ was ’’ advisedly, 


because it is now being rapidly covered 
with small houses. Though I lived in the 
town for several years, | never came across 
anyone who could give me an explanation 
of the term. 

J. Bacor. 


\ARROCHE,”’ ‘‘ SKYDAM.”’ — I have 
’ a small silver bottle-ticket, splay hoop 
pattern, with the maker’s mark 1.# (probably 
T. Heming of Bond Street) on the rear, 
made about 1780-90, carrying the first of the 
above-mentioned names, which is not found 
in any encyclopedia. Have any of your 
readers heard of it? It was probably a con- 
diment. 
Also on an enamel ticket is the name 
“ Skydam,”’ which is, I assume, the English 
equivalent of Schiedam, the town where 
Hollands are distilled. eo 
Ps 8%. 


RTRUSCAN AND MYCENAEAN GAL- 
LERIES.—In Folk-lore, vol. xlvi., is 4 
most interesting article entitled ‘ 
Legend at Troy,’ by W. F. J. Wright, in 
which the author refers to the ‘‘ Etruscan 
and Mycenaean galleries.” Would any 
reader tell me where ie best and most up-to- 
date accounts of these galleries have appeared. 


G. H. B. 


SAAC NEWTON (fl. 1746). — Can any 

reader identify the Isaac Newton who was 
a witness to the will of one Humphrey 
Parry, jun., of Poole, Montg., keeper, dated 
12 July, 1746; proved 16 Nov., 1752 (P.C.C., 
reg. Bettesworth, fo. 284)? See ‘ Parry, 
Wills,’ by Lt.-Col. G. 8. Parry, p. 73, entry 
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468; London, 1911. 

There was an Isaac Newton, 
(cf. 11 S. iv. 108; v. 295). 

Sir Isaac Newton’s father, who bore the 
same name, was born about 1605, for he is 
said to have died at the age of thirty-seven 
years. He was buried at Colsterworth, 
6 Oct., 1642. 


circa 1604; 


EK. F. MacPrxe. 


ORMORON.’’—Have you ever heard of 
any authority for this word, meaning 
a person who is a moron but need not be? 
I have heard it used, but cannot find it in 
any dictionary. 
C. A. Ricuarps. 


pasc AL IN ENGLAND.—Can anyone tell 
me what is the first notice of Pascal, or 
the first translation of any work of his to ap- 
pear in England? 

Uy. 


PlrleLD CHURCH, BERKS: WHITE 

TOMB.—What authority is there for 
naming the shield impaled with White as 
Gillman as I see it in the Berkshire Arch- 
aeological Journal under ‘ Berkshire 
Heraldry’? I know there used to be a 
shield on that tomb with Ball arms. 


A. F. K. Waite. 


IR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN 

KNIGHT’ AND ‘ PEARL.’ — Some 
forty years ago it was generally held that 
these two famous mediaeval poems, con- 
tained in the same MS., were by the same 
hand. Would any English scholar who has 
recently looked into the matter tell me 
whether this view is still maintained? 

L. E. A. 


GARDH.—What is the exact meaning of 
this Swedish surname? 
J. ARDAGH. 


ITILLA SURNAME.—What is known of 
the origin and history of the surname 
Pitilla? I find the following records in the 
parish registers of Warkworth, Northumber- 
land: 


1763. Burials. 


March 22. Margaret the daughter of Robert 
Pittilla of Acklinton. 
April 27. Robert the son of Robert Pitilla 
Mary the daughter 


of Aclinton. 

a 15. of William 
Pitilla of Acklinton. 

May 7. James the son of Robert Pitilla of 
Aclinton. 


H. Askew. 
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ORDICA: SURNAME. — What is the 
origin of the surname Mordica? It has 
appeared just recently in the Durham dis- 
trict of Coxhoe, where a double wedding, a 
brother and sister of the name of Mordica, 
has been celebrated. Is it of foreign extrac- 
tion? It does not sound English. 


H. Askew. 


RS. AMY HAYWARD.—She is said to 
have been ‘‘ of Lemmington in Hamp- 
shire,’’ and was author of a book called ‘ The 
Female Legacy, containing Divine Poems on 
several Choice Subjects, recommended to all 
godly Women,’ 


fourth edition. Is anything known of her? 


I suppose that ‘‘ Lemmington’’ is the 
modern Lymington. R. F. 
LD PEERAGES.—What is the best 


authority (exclusive of Cockayne) on the 
heraldry of old peerages 1nd pedigrees ? 


AMATEUR. 


OSIAH BURCHETT.—Can any reader 
supply any information concerning the 
family history and early career of Josiah 
Burchett, joint-secretary and later sole Sec- 
retary to the Admiralty from 1695 to 1742? 
What connections with naval affairs had he 
before he became private secretary to 
Admiral Russell in the Mediterranean in 
1694? Several Burchetts of a later genera- 
tion are mentioned in various numbers of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, but the family his- 
tory remains obscure. Was he any relation 
of the Mrs. Burchett, ‘‘ near relative of the 
Duke of Chandos, worth £40,000,’’ who is 
thus mentioned in an obituary notice in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Oct. 4, 1738 (vol. 
viii., p. 547)? or of the Mr. Burchett who 
was Chaplain of the House of Commons and 
later prebendary of Westminster (ibid., vol. 
ix., p. 161)? Details of his family origin 
and career are essential in order to assess the 
value of the two volumes he wrote concern- 
ing the affairs of the Navy during the reigns 
of William III and Anne. 1 should be very 
grateful for any item of information concern- 
ing the man. X. 


Faget ere WANTED.—1. Who wrote ‘God 
rest you merry, Gentleman’? In a recent 
note I mentioned that this is called a new carol 
on a broadsheet c. 1740, in the Byrom Collec- 
tion at Culver, near Exeter. To my very great 
surprise Julian, in his great work, does not 
mention this carol. Can it may partly or | 
as a whole, be the work of Byrom? 

2. ‘Good King Wenceslas.’—On what original 
was Neale working, and when? E. 8. Caax 


Kentisbeare Rectory. 


which reached at any rate a | 


Replies. 


ENGRAVER HANGED FOR FORGERY 


IN 1819. 
(cliv. 317). 
HE questions which 1 raised under this 
heading have hitherto remained un- 
answered in these columns but, thanks to the 
researches of Mr. Reginald Wright—Direc- 
tor of the Victoria Art Gallery at Bath—I am 
now able to clear up the doubtful points. 

Mr., Wright informs me that the forger 
was not John Hibbert, engraver of Bath, as 
I had been led to suspect, but his elder 
brother Charles. He was ‘“‘ indicted for 
counterfeiting in the substance of the paper 
the watermark of the Bank of England 
notes... (also) for forging notes upon coun- 
try banks.’’ The prisoner offered no defence 
and was hanged at Ilchester on 8 Sept., 1819. 
(Bath Chronicle, 19 Aug., 1819, and 9 Sept., 
1819.) 

The issuers of the two trade-cards de- 
scribed at the above reference were two en- 
gravers of the same family. One card can be 
attributed to John Hibbert, of Bath (b. 1768, 
d. circa 1840)—described as portrait-painter, 
drawing-master, engraver and etcher — who 
was the younger brother of the forger. The 
other design, a spirited little water-colour, 
bears the inscription ‘‘ Hibbart, engraver, 
etc., No. 8 Bridge Street, Bath,’’ and is 
evidently the work of William Hibbert (b. 
1725, d. 1808) who was the father of Charles 
and John. Mr. Wright traces him as work- 
ing in Bath from 1755 until his death. He 
was a pupil of Thomas Worlidge whose style 
he imitated. The ‘D.N.B.’ and Bryan’s 
* Dictionary of Painters and Engravers ’ men- 
tion his best known works, 

In the Banks Collection at the British 
Museum is a specimen of another trade-card 
executed for William Hibbert by Bartolozzi 
dated 1795. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


ALT RIGHTS (clxix. 424, 464).—White’s 
Directory Lincolnshire (1856) in de- 
scribing Castle-Carilton, a small village (and 
ancient barony Henry I), 5 miles from 
Louth, states: : 

The hayward of the lord had a right to take 
| his horn-ful of salt from every cart carrying 
that article through the parish. 

This passage of salt would evidently be 
drawn from the Saltfleet area near the coast 
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10 miles from Louth. 
Wma. Poot. 


LIZABETHAN IDEAS OF RUSSIA 
(clxix. 408, 447, 462).—There seems to bo 
matter for criticism in the statement at the 
second reference that the racial name of 
Slav and the common noun “‘ slave ’’ are ulti- 
mately the same word, ‘‘ descending to us 
from the Byzantine Empire, under which the 
Slavs of Central Europe were reduced to 
slavery by conquest.’’ It might be asked, 
“When did the Byzantines reduce to slavery 
the Slavs of Central Europe?’ From the 
second century the Slavs appear to have in- | 
filtrated themselves into the Empire, coming | 
as colonists, slaves, or auxiliary troops, and | 
the process continued steadily till in the | 
tenth century an Emperor was able to com- | 
plain that even the Morea was Slav. The 
rocess was not a peaceful one: there were 
ong and cruel wars, but as a rule these wars | 
are a record of depredations of the Slavs | 
within the Empire, of their capture of 
imperial fortresses, and of the panic that | 
their armies inspired, not infrequently, when 
they threatened Constantinople itself. The 
Empire resisted by invoking the aid of 
enemies of the Slavs, such as the Magyars, 
and on one occasion by attacking the Slavs | 
and driving them back as far as the Theiss, | 
but the appearance of an imperial army on | 
the banks of this winding and intricate river 
was ephemeral, and could not have produced | 
any permanent result in the social condition 
of the Slavs of Central Europe. In a word 
the Byzantines did not reduce the Slavs of 
Central Europe to a state of slavery. The 
New English Dictionary under “ slave’’ 
omits any mention of the Byzantine Empire, 
as it says: ‘‘ The Slavonic population in 
parts of Central Europe, having been re- 
duced to a servile condition by conquest.”’ 
The statement is vague and, considering the 
obscurity in which the early history of the 
Slavs is involved, probably in need of some 
qualification. 

The Byzantine Empire may be said to have 
conquered the Slavs of Central Europe in 
the best and most permanent fashion, which 
is not by war. When Vladimir appeared at 
Kherson, near the Black Sea, at the head of 
an army, and bade the Byzantine Emperor 
give him his sister Anne as a wife, the con- 
quest began. Constantinople passed on to 
the Russians her religion, her art, her | 
manners and her literature. It was the great | 
ambition of Jaroslav, son and successor of | 
St. Vladimir, to make his capital Kiev a 
worthy rival of the city on the Golden Horn: 











| aS a very 


| musicorum,”’ 
| opinion as_ to 


| to the instruments indicated. 





each of them had its Golden Gate, its church 
of St. Michael, its cathedral of St. Sophia. 
From his reign onwards the rulers of Russia 


never averted their eyes entirely from Con- 
stamtinople, and when she fell, it was held 
that Moscow took her place. 

I suppose the old theory has gone out of 
fashion among philologists that ‘‘ Slav” is 
derived from Slava, glory. What irony, as 
Gibbon has observed, that ‘‘ the word should 
have been degraded by chance or malice from 
the signification of glory to that of servi- 
tude.”’ 

T. Percy ArMsTRONG. 


THE ELIZABETHAN ORCHESTRA AND 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S INSTRU- 
MENTS (clxix. 460). — Whatever the in- 
struments of an Elizabethan orchestra may 
have been, the theory that the names of 
musical instruments selected by the English 
translators of the ‘‘ authorised ’’ version 
were determined by those used at the time 
in an English orchestra is simply untenable; 
slight examination will show. 
Compare the text of 1611 with the revised 
version of 1885, and what do we find? In 
the older text we read, Daniel iii. 5, ‘‘ at 
what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and 
all kinds of music.’’ The revisers give us 
the same, with this difference in the marginal 
notes on ‘‘dulcimer,’’ the 1611 version’s 
notes being two: ‘‘ Or, singing ’’ and ‘‘ Chal- 
dee symphony,’’ while the revisers have the 
note “‘Or, bagpipe.’’ Look at the Latin 
Vulgate: ‘‘In hora, qua audieritis sonitum 


| tubae, et fistulae, et citharae, sambucae, et 


psalterii, et symphoniae, et universi generis 
There seems little difference of 
the words in the original 
translated in the Latin by tuba, fistula, and 
cithara, but the sackbut in English is the 
name of a wind instrument like a modern 
trombone, while the Aramaic word bears a 
resemblance to the Greek caySixn which 
was a stringed instrument. The word “‘ sack- 
but ’’ is suppesed to have been chosen by the 
translators because of the word’s general re- 
semblance to that in the original. The Sum- 
phoniat has been regarded as in the Revisers’ 
note as the bagpipe. The English words of 
the Authorised Version should be looked up 
in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, where a great 
deal of varied information will be found as 
It should not 
be forgotten that the verse Daniel iii. 5 is 
in a part of the Old Testament (Daniel ii. 4- 
‘vi. 18) written not in Hebrew, but in Ara- 
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maic (less strictly, Chaldee). 
Epwarp BEnsLy. 


R. DAVID HOSSACK (rectius 
HOSACK), NEW YORK (clxix. 458).— 
The Dictionary of American Biography is 
rich in detail concerning David Hosack, 
physician, and a few of the essential par- 
ticulars regarding his life are submitted in 


the hope that they may be of interest to your | 


enquirer. 

David Hosack was the son of Alexander 
and Jane (Arden) Hosack, and was born at 
the home of his maternal grandfather, 
Francis Arden, in New York City, on Aug. 
31, 1769. His father, a native of Elgin, 
Scotland, went to America as a British 
artillery officer and fought at the capture 
of Louisberg. David entered Columbia Col- 
lege in 1786, but took his degree in arts at 
the College of New Jersey (Princeton), 1789. 
He commenced his medical studies in New 
York and in 1791 began to practise in Alex- 
andria, Va., expecting that city to become 
the federal capital. The following year, 
having meanwhile married Catherine Warner 
of Princeton, who bore him one child, he left 
his wife and child with his parents and 
sailed for further study abroad. Visiting 
his father’s relatives in Scotland, he met 
socially most of the notables of Edinburgh, 


and studied medicine and botany in that | 


city. In London, later, he added mineralogy 


to his studies, and during his sojourn there | 


read before the Royal Society a paper on 
vision which was published in 1794. 
year he returned to America, taking with 
him a mineralogical collection which he gave 
in 1821 to the College at Princeton. 
the voyage he won distinction which contri- 


buted to his later professional reputation, by | 
his successful handling of an outbreak of | 


typhus among the steerage passengers. 

In 1795 he became professor of botany at 
Columbia College, and two years later, of 
materia medica, holding both positions until 
1811. The success attending his treatment of 
his patients in the yellow fever epidemic of 
1797 gained him a partnership with his 
former preceptor, Samuel Bard, to whose 
practice he succeeded. In 1804 he was at- 
tending surgeon at the Burr-Hamilton duel. 
He was one of the first physicians in 
America to use the stethoscope, to advocate 
vaccination, and to limit the use of the lan- 
cet, and was the first surgeon in America 
to ligate the femoral artery for aneurism 
(1808). 
newly 


chartered College of Physicians, 





In that | 


During | 


He taught materia medica in the | 
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| 1807-08, and in 1811 resigned from Columbia 

| to become professor of theory and practice of 
physic in the new institution. He held an- 
nual lectureships in materia medica and 
obstetrics, and from 1822 to 1826 was vice. 
president, but in the last-named year with- 
drew, with four other members of the faculty, 
to found the short-lived Rutgers Medical Col- 

| lege, of which he was president till 1830. 

With his pupil, later his partner, John 
W. Francis,—who later in life became to be 
regarded as the most representative physician 
of his generation—Hosack established the 
American Medical and Philosophical Re- 
gister, published 1810-1814. He wrote a 
number of professional papers, some of them 
in ‘ Essays on Various Subjects of Medical 
Science’ (vols. i.-ii., 1824; vol. iii., 1830), 
and published ‘ A System of Practical Noso- 
logy’ (1819). His ‘ Lectures on the Theory 
and Practice of Physic,’ delivered at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, was issued 
posthumously in 1838. He was also the 
author of ‘ A Tribute to the Memory of the 
late Caspar Wistar, M.D.’ (1818), ‘ A Bio- 
graphical Memoir of Hugh Williamson’ 
(1820), ¢ id a ‘ Memoir. of De Witt Clinton’ 
(1829), and was one of the editors of ‘ Wil- 
lam Smith’s History of the Late Province 
| of New York’ (2 vols., 1829-30), published 
by the New York Historical Society. 

Although, according to his pupil Francis, 
Hosack ‘‘ was acknowledged . . . to have 
been the most eloquent and impressive teacher 
of scientific and clinical practice America 
has produced’ (‘Old New York,’ p. 84), he 
was as prominent in the social and cultural 
life of his city as in the professional field. 
At his summer home in Hyde Park, he 
established the Elgin Botanical Garden, 
which has since become famous. He was 
founder of the New York Historical Society 
| and its president 1820-1828, and was an in- 
| corporator, 1808, of the American Academy 
| of Fine Arts. ‘‘ His house was the resort 
| of the learned and enlightened,’ says 
Francis, adding that it was once observed 
that De Witt Clinton, Bishop Hobart and 
Dr. Hosack ‘‘ were the tripod wpon which our 
city stood.”’ 

Hosack’s first wife died only a few years 
after their marriage, and in 1797 he married 
Mary. Eddy of Philadelphia, the adopted 
daughter of Caspar Wistar. She was the 
mother of nine children; one of whom was 
Alexandra Eddy Hosack, in whose memory 
the Hosack Hall of the New York Academy 
| of Medicine stands as a’ memorial. After 
| her death, David Hosack married as _ his 
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third wife a cousin of Philip Hone, in whose | place-name and the family-name, assuming 


diary he figures frequently. | 
On Dec. 22, 1835, David Hosack died sud- | 
denly of apoplexy in the midst of his mani- | 
fold activities. 
PETER GRIFFITHS. 
Marston Green, Birmingham. 


UGUENOT REFUGEES AT TAUNTON | 
(clxix. 442).—There are no records of 
the French congregation at Taunton, which 
was a very small one, though information 
can be gleaned about it from other sources, 
and the parish registers of Taunton and 
Barnstaple contain many French names. 

Jacques or James Fontaine was the first 
pastor at Barnstaple, but only officiated for 
two months, when he went to Taunton, where 
he was pastor in 1688. His successor at 
Barnstaple, where the chapel of St. Anne 
had been assigned by the corporation to the 
French refugees, was Mr. Mansey. Service 
was held in French till 1760, when the con- 
regation was dissolved on the death of Dr. 

nean. M. Coutre was pastor in 1706: 
the Rev. Louis Villette in 1710: Alexandre 
Romans, 1717. Jacques Bernardeaux was 
another pastor, date unknown. The congre- 
gation was conformist and its pastor received 
Anglican Orders. 

Less is known of the Taunton French 
church. The only pastors who have left 
their traces there are two whose dates are 
unknown, MM. Dresby and Tevien, and 
Daniel de Bat, who was pastor in 1726. 

A search in the municipal records possibly 
might bring to light more details, but there 
are no records of the consistoire, or registers, 
to be found at Barnstaple or Taunton, nor 
of the much larger and important French 
church at Exeter. 

C. E. Larr. 


AUND, DE LA LAUND (elxix. 464; s.v. 

‘ De, del and le in English Surnames ’). 
—A small volume, ‘ Rural Rhymes,’ by G. 
T. Manning (1837), in a ballad of ‘ The 


ee te Be: «@ 


|‘ The Village Labourer,’ by J. L. 


modern version of 


‘‘laund ’’? 
Wm. Poot. 


DDITIONS TO THE CRIMINAL CODE 

(clxix. 423, 464).—The following is from 
and B. 
Hammond, p. 64: 


In 1772 Sir William Meredith moved, That it 
might be a general order, that no Bill, or 
clause in a Bill, making any offence capital, 
should be agreed to but in a Committee of the 
whole House. He observed that at present the 
facility of passing such clauses was shameful: 
that once passing a Committee-room, where 
only one Member was holding a Committee, 
with a clerk’s boy, he happened to hear some- 
thing of hanging: he immediately had the 
curiosity to ask what was going toward in that 
small Committee that could merit such a pun- 
ishment? He was answered that it was an 
Inclosing Bill, in which a great many poor 
people were concerned, who opposed the Bill: 
that they feared those people would obstruct 
the execution of the Act, and therefore this 
clause was to make it capital felony in anyone 
who did so. This resolution was unanimously 
agreed to.—(Parliamentary Register, Jan. 21, 


1772). 
M. H. Donps. 


URIAL OF INFANTS: COUNTRY 
CUSTOM (clxix. 369). — I remember 
seeing a funeral such as is described by the 
querist at Gateshead in the county of Dur- 


| ham, at about the time he mentions, the 


Milkmaid of Aylesbury Vale,’ makes refer- | 


ence to the milkmaid who ‘“‘ First trips 
across the lawn.’’ ‘‘ Lawn,’’ it is stated in 
an explanatory note, ‘‘did not originally 
mean the open piece of grass before a gentle- 
man’s country-house,’’ but it was, according 
to Blount, ‘“‘ an open field without wood,” 
and was anciently spelt ‘‘ laund.’’ 
Elsewhere, of Ashby De-la-Laund, (1857) 
it is mentioned: ‘‘ The mansion which stands 
in the village has an extensive and well- 
wooded lawn recently much improved.’ Is 
there any possible connection between the 


early ‘nineties. The women wore black 
dresses with white scarves passed over one 
shoulder and under the other arm. I do not 
remember what they wore on their heads. 
The little coffin was carried on broad white 
scarves. I seem to remember that the fun- 
eral was considered rather unusual. Prob- 
ably the custom was dying out. 


M. H. Dopnps. 


DDISON OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
(clxix. 371, 412).—The account of the 
Addison family in the ‘ Northumberland 
County History,’ vol. xii., is based upon 
‘ Notices of the Lay Rectory of Ovingham,’ 
by John Hodgson Hinde, in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, third series, vol. viii., pp. 
182-188. The Addisons entered their pedi- 
gree at Dugdale’s visitation of Northumber- 
land in 1666. The pedigree begins with Sir 
William Addison, but in Foster’s edition of 
the Visitation a line is drawn under the 
name, and it does not appear how Sir Wil- 
liam was connected with John Addison who 
was the steward of Sir William Walter of 
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Wasperton, and eventually bought his in- 
terests in Ovingham. In John Hodgson 
Hinde’s paper there are extracts from the 
Addison family papers, showing, as Mr. 
ASKEW points out, that the family belonged 
to Eggleston, Co. Durham. 

M. H. Dopps. 


‘* RELL-HORSING ”’ (clxix. 371).—In the 

old days of pack-horses the leading 
horse had a bell round its neck and set the 
pace for the rest of the team. I think that 
‘ bell-horsing’’ at work was what is now 
called ‘‘ speeding up.’’ A particularly good 
workman is given facilities and encourage- 
ment to increase his output, and the rest of 
the workmen are expected to keep up with 
him. One hears a great deal about it in 
Russia at present, though not, of course, 
under the old name. 


M. H. Dopps. 


WoOODROVE (WOODRUFFE) OF WOOL- 
LEY (clxix. 350, 427).—According to 
the Percy pedigrees, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas, seventh Earl of Northumberland, 
married Richard Woodroffe of Woolley, Esq. 
This marriage does not appear in the Wood- 
rove (Woodruffe) item given at the second 
reference, but, as they are none of them 
dated, they may perhaps belong to a later 
period. The exact date of the marriage of 
Richard Woodruffe and Elizabeth Percy is 
uncertain, but it is believed to have been 
about 1584. 
Is there anything about this marriage in 
the privately printed ‘ Memorials of the 
Woodrooffe Family ’ quoted there? 


M. H. Donps. 
IOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION DE- 
SIRED (clxix. 406, 446, 465; clxx. 13, 15). 
—4. Beverly, Chew, b. 5 Mar., 1850, was the 
famous banker and _ book collector, who 


assembled one of the choicest collections of | 


rarities recorded. His detailed knowledge of 
points, in first editions, was described as 
incomparable. His portrait, with some par- 
ticulars, occurs in Newton’s ‘ Amenities of 
Book Collecting . . . 1918.’ See also ‘ Who’s 
Who in America.’ 

Wma. JaGGarp. 


AGPIE EXTRAORDINARY (clxix. 348, 
434).—That the bird proved to be an 
escaped captive was unknown to me, until 
after my note was printed. 
affect the entry’s accuracy, I deemed this de- 
tail too trivial to mention later. But your 
anonymous correspondent thinks otherwise, 


As it did not | 
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and adds an inaccurate embellishment. The 
magpie was not ‘‘ taught the trick ’’ by his 
lady owner, or by anyone, but acquired it 
by observation. 

A tame female raven belonging to a neigh- 
bour some years ago, performed surprising 
and subtle tricks, none ‘‘ taught,” but all 
developed on her own initiative. She demon- 
strated daily that birds, especially the crow 
tribe, possess imitative and reasoning power. 
There are other analogous cases. 

Wa. JAGGARD. 

YFFARD OF BUCKS (elxix. 406).—Sir 

George Gyfford (or Gyffard) was 

son of Roger G., Esq. (who mar. the daughter 
of Anschalles, and had issue by her 13 sons and 
7 daughters, and deceased the 23 of Jan., 1522), 
deceased on St. John’s day in December 1557, 
and his month’s mind was kept the 20 Jan. 
next following. Sir George G. married to his 
first wife the daur. of Dyke of Sussex and 
widow of Goring of Sussex: (secondly) one of 
the daughters of John Bardfyld of Sheffield in 
Co. Essex; (thirdly) daughter if Robert Trappes 
of London Goldsmith, late wife to Shawe haber- 
dasher of London (and had issue by the last) 
Thomas, Prudence, and Lettice. 

(Hare MSS. 897, f. 236: See Machyn’s 
Diary, Camden Soc., p. 163, and 362-3). 

These Giffords were lessees of, and were 
residents at, Middle Cleydon, Co. Bucks, the 
seat of their relatives the Verneys. 

Philippa, widow of Sir G. Gifford, mar- 
ried as his second wife, Richard Norton of 
Norton Conyers, Co. York. Norton’s will 
(Surtees Soc., vol. exxi.) is dated 9 Apr., 
1585, and was proved 28 June, 1586. He 
mentions his sons George and Marmaduke 
. .. and his dear beloved wife the Lady 
Philippa Giffard. Philippa’s will is dated 
1 Nov., 1593, and was proved 14 Nov. follow- 
ing (Surtees Soc., vol. cxxi.). She calls her- 
self ‘‘ Dame Philipp Lady Gyfforde, late wife 
of Richard Norton and before wife of Sir 
George Gyfforde of Midd-Cleydon . . . and 
sometime wife of Edmond Shaw citizen and 
haberdasher.’’ Desires to be buried at Middle 
Cleydon near her husband, Sir George 
Gifford. 

Ricuarp TRAPPES-LOMAX. 


ERIVATION OF ARDAGH (clxiv. 460). 
—Like many other family surnames (my 
own, for instance), ‘‘ Ardagh ’”’ probably owes 
its origin to a land-name.. There are many 
places named Ardach, Ardachie, Ardagh and 
Ardgie in Scotland and Ireland, represent- 
ing the Gaelic ard achadh, high field. 


HERBERT MaxWELL. 
Monreith. 
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IR JOHN HAWKWOOD: HIS BURIAL- | 
PLACE (clxix. 459).—The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
says his body was probably buried at Heding- | 
ham Sibil when transferred to England at 
the request of King Richard II. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The actual burial-place of this renowned 
mercenary appears still to be a matter of 
very great doubt. Cox, in his ‘ Little Guide ’ 
to Essex, fourth edition, 1906, when giving 
an account of Hedingham Sible, says very 
little about it, except for the reference to an 
efigy of Sir John Hawkwood said to have 
been at one time in the wall of the south 
aisle of the church, where there are the re- 
mains of a sepulchral or founder’s recess. 
Cox also says there is a monument to his 
memory in the cathedral at Florence. Is 
this correct ? 

The biographical notice of Sir John Hawk- 
wood in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 
11th edition, says that on his death the re- 
public of Florence decreed the erection of a 
marble monument in the cathedral, but that 
this was never executed. Paolo Uccelli, how- 
ever, painted his portrait in terre-verte on 
the inner facade of the building, where it 
still remains, though damaged by removal 
from the plaster to canvas. 

Concerning his supposed burial at Heding- 
ham Sible, the Encyclopaedia merely informs 
us that at the instigation of Hawkwood’s 
sons, Richard II requested the Florentine 
Government to let him remove the Knight's 
bones, and the Florentines signified their 
consent. Whether the removal was actually 
brought about, there is no indication except 
for the statement that John Hawkwood, the 
knight’s son, returned to England; it is sup- 
posed that Sir John Hawkwood was buried 
at Hedingham Sible, the place where the son 
settled. 

There also appears some doubt about this 
knighthood. he ‘ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica’ notice says there is no evidence as to 
the time and place at which he won it. 
Cox, however, asserts that he was knighted 
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Murray Bay (Charlvoix County) in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. 

Colonel John Nairn was a native of Scot- 
land and an officer of the Frazer Highlanders 
who turned the scale of action when General 
Wolfe laptured the city of Quebec for the 
British Crown. Afterwards, the regiment 
was disbanded: and Murray, another officer, 
and Nairn, settled permanently with their 
men at Murray Bay. These Highlanders 
married French-Canadian women, so to-day 
there are many natives of Quebec with well- 
known Highland names, who only speak 
French. 

Professor Wrong, of Toronto University, 
on a visit to Murray Bay on a holiday, found 
the Niairn papers in an old trunk: and wrote 
a book giving Nairn’s picture in uniform and 
all about him. He was, I think, a native 
of Kilmarnock, and given the freedom when 
he re-visited Scotland. This book is entitled 
‘Manor House,’ and is available at the 
British Museum Reading Room. 


CHARLES Stuarr NAIRN. 
6, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxvii. 
177, 213, 244; clxviii. 86, 233, 267). — 
Clergymen often have curious or unusual 
mames. I have just finished indexing the 
clergy lists of the different parishes in the 
county of Huntingdon—over five thousand 
names—and note amongst them the following 
thiat are more or less uncommon : 

Eusebius Hunt, Rector of Botolphs Bridge, 
1637-1642; Rector of Chesterton 1660-1696 ; 
died in 1696. 

Huannus Quick, Rector of Buckworth, 
1542-1559. 

Olliwell Tennant, M.A., Rector of Calde- 
cot, 1814-1822; Rector of Coppingford, 1821- 
1863; died in 1863. 

Ferdinando Poole, Rector of Great Cat- 
worth, 1643-1660. 

Seth Holywell, Rector of Chesterton, 1543- 
1557 ; died in 1557. 


Paulin Phelips, Rector of Conington, 





at the battle of Poietiers in 1356. 
H. Askew. 


APTAIN THOMAS NAIRN (clxix. 390).-- 


I do not know his military record or par- | 


ticulars, but I think dt will be of interest to 


your correspondent to know he was not the | 


‘* John Nairn ’’ mentioned who was killed in 
action and buried on the field. 


That ‘‘ John Nairn’”’ was only son of | 


Colonel John Nairn, of the Manor House, 





1771-1782; died in 1782. 
| Cesar Walpole, M.A., Rector of Covington, 
| 1608-1613. 
| Shute Jefferson, 
| 1608-1609. 
Stucleus Blickarde, M.A., Vicar of Did- 
| dington, 1609-1611. 

Mikepher Alphrey, Curate of Baston, 1650- 
1657; Rector of Woolley, 1618-1643, and 
| 1660-1668. 


Vicar of Diddington, 


Paschal Lamb, M.A., Rector of Ellington, 
1885-1897. 
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Challis Paroisien, M.A., Vicar of Everton, | 


1832-1839. 


Kingsman Baskell, Vicar of Fenstanton, 


1730-1770. 


John Benewy, or Cerewy, Rector of Had- | 


don, 1408..... 

Wolstan Chicheley, Rector of King’s Rip- 
ton, 1647-1689. 

Manison Warner, M.A., Vicar of St. Ives, 
1744-1747. 


John de Mulshoo, Rector of Southoe, 
1377-.... 
Holofernes Hunt, Perpetual Curate of 


Upwood, on 1647 and 1651. 

Drugo Cressener, M.A., Vicar of Waresley, 
1677-1679. 

Udo Aspelond, Rector of Woodwalton, 
1505-1507. 

Strickland Negus, 
1652-1659. 

I have card indexed the Clergy Lists of the 
county of Wilts, two hundred and ninety-five 


Minister of Yelbury, 


parishes, and have pleasure in passing on | 


the following uncommon names _ found 
therein : 

Isewyn de Gandavo, Rector of Bychene- 
stock, 1304-.... 


Anselm Cleymond, Rector of Norton Skyde- 
mor, 1306-....; Rector of Donyngton, 1320-.... 

Ingebram Berenger, Rector of Whitechurch, 
1322-.... 

Vincent de Tarenta, Rector of Everley, 
13..-1324; Rector of Titcombe, 1324-....; Rec- 
tor of Donhead St. Andrew, 1330..... 

Peter de Inkepenne, Rector of Chuseldon, 
1324-....; Rector of Chiriton, 1346-.... 

Hamlin de Godelee, Rector of Devirell 
Langbury, 1337-.... 

Vital Segwyn, 
1344..... 

Richard Honymanger, Rector of Little 
Atward, 1362-....; Rector of Farleigh, 13..- 
1385; d. in 1385. 

Hamo Atteseler, 
1398-.... 

Robert Cardmaker, Rector of Ubeton in 
Archdeaconry of Salisbury, 1409-.... 

Nicholas Sixpenny, Rector of Brixton Dev- 
rell, 1413-.... 

Omelam, 
1429- 


Roger Ywod, Rector of Oalston, 1436..... 

Conrad Nye, Rector of Foxley, 1436-.... 

Thomas Herthe-Levenne, Vicar of Chip- 
penham, 14..-1438. 

John Honyloud, Vicar of Elendon, 1439- 
1449. 

John Godysloud, 
Quynton, 1439-.... 


Rector of Fogheleston, 


Vicar of Domerham, 


Vicar of Brympton, 


Rector of 


Staunton | 
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James Joope, Rector of Genstyngton, 


1441..... 
John Vady, Rector of Fontell, 1447-.... 
J. W. Fawcerr. 
URVIVING QUINTAINS, STOCKS 


AND PILLORIES (clxix. 389, 429; 
elxx. 10).—The Bradford stocks are still to be 
found in front of the West Riding Court- 
house in Hall Ings. Places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bradford which possess stocks 
are Bingley, Baildon, Haworth, Tong and 
Coley. In Saltaire Park there are still ex- 
isting the stocks of Idle, the neighbouring 
township. Otley and Weston-cum-Askwith 
also possess their stocks, as do Guiseley and 
Leathley in the Washburn Valley—the latter 
has in addition its whipping-post. 

Numerous specimens of stocks are to be 
found in the Home Counties. In Essex ex- 
amples are to be seen at Havering, Roydon 
and Doddinghurst. In Hertford they may 
be seen at Great Amwell, Thorley (a whip- 
ping-post here as well), Brent, Pelham and 
Aldbury. In Bucks they are to be met with 
at Marlow, Towersey and Dinton (where 
they are roofed over). Others are to be found 
at Odiham in Hants, Alford in Surrey, and 
West Chittingdon in Sussex. 

Examples of pillories, which were finally 
abolished by Act of Parliament in 1837, are 
to be seen at Rye, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Coles- 
hill, and Little Cote Hall in Wiltshire, and 
a whipping-post exists at Waltham Abbey 
church. 

Several examples of stocks are provided 
with wheels, in order that the miscreants 
could be wheeled about the better to adver- 
tise their punishments. 

Ducking- or cucking-stools, a form of pun- 
ishment especially for scolding women, still 
exist in some places, notably at Bolton in 
Lancashire. 

(See ‘Stocks, Pillories and Ducking-Stools,’ 
by G. Crowther, in the January, 1920, issue 
of the King’s Highway). H. Asxew. 


(SOADE'S ““LITHODYPARA ”’ (clxix 191, 

4 228, 266).—A few examples of the use 
of Coade’s ‘“‘terra-cotta’’ or ‘“ artificial 
stone’’ are to be found in Essex. The 
church of St. Mary, Chelmsford, met with 
a great disaster on 17 Jan., 1800, when 
almost the whole body of the church fell ow- 
ing to workmen having undermined the south 
| arcade when opening a vault. The body of 
the church was rebuilt and reopened in 
| September, 1803. The work was carried out 
under the superintendence of a local archi- 
' tect, a Mr. Johnson. About that time 
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Coade’s Lithodypara was just coming into 
fashion, and it was largely used in the re- 
building. It can still be noticed in the 
arcade, and in the tracery of the south win- 
dows. It has stood firm without the slightest 
flaw for over a century. The good fifteenth- 
century font was cleverly reproduced in this 
material. It was pie. ater for a costly 
one of foreign marble of poor design, but it 
has been preserved in the mission church of 
St. Peter which was erected in 1892. 

Essex has two other specimens of fonts 
constructed of ‘‘ artificial stone.’”? At Chig- 


nal St. James is an octagonal font and cover | 


¢. 1800, and at Debden in the Saffron Wal- 
den district is the other, made when the 
church was rebuilt in 1793. [Vide J. 
Charles Cox ‘ Essex’ (Little Guide) ]. 


H. Askew. 


ONG WANTED (clxix. 442). — Though no 
single word or hint of the — has been 
iven in the guery. beyond the alleged title, 
The Broken Pitcher,’ and though I am quite 
ignorant of the literary and musical taste of 
North Devon in the eighteenth century, I 
venture to think that the song ought to have 
been, even if it was not, that headed ‘ Kitty of 
Coleraine,’ on pp. 218 and 219 of ‘The Bedside 
Book,’ edited by Arthur Stanley, 1932. 


“ As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping, 
With a pitcher of milk from the fair of 


Coleraine, 
When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher 
it tumbled, 
And all the sweet butter-milk watered the 
plain. 
‘O, what shall I do now, ’twas looking at 
you, now, 
Sure, sure, such a pitcher I’ll not meet 
again. 
‘Twas the pride of my dairy, O, Barney 
M’Leary, 


You’re sent as a plague to the girls of 
Coleraine.’ 


I sat down beside her—and gently did chide 


er, 
That such a misfortune should give her 


_ such pain, 
A kiss then I gave her—before I did leave her, 
She vowed for such pleasure she’d break it 
again, 
"Twas haymaking season, I can’t tell the 
reason, 


Misfortunes will never come single,—that’s 
plain, 
For, very soon after poor Kitty’s disaster, 
The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine.” 


The author is given as Efdward] Lysaght 
(1763-1811), the Irish BR 0 is yee 
are said in the ‘ D.N.B.’ to have been published 
in 1811, after his death; but separate songs 
may well have appeared in his life-time. 


Epwarp Bensty. 


| 





The Library. 





The Letters of John Keats. Edited by 
Maurice Buxton Forman. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 12s. 6d.). 


[? is a pleasant thing to have the letters 

of Keats altogether in one volume, and 
obtainable at a price within reach of a moder- 
ately equipped purse. More than that, there 


| are, besides re-appearance of originals and 
? 


corrections thereby made possible, ten new 
letters printed here, the total number amount- 
ing now to two hundred and forty-one. The 


| letter to Charles Brown of Nov. 30, 1820, re- 


mains the last. Of the new letters, one of 


| March, 1819, is to Fanny Keats, then pre- 


paring for confirmation; John sends her 
answers to questions which she was evidently 
‘getting up’’ to be examined in, re- 
inforcing thereby a little book which he had 
had sent to her from the booksellers. It 
would be interesting to know what was that 
book. A suggestion that it was the six- 
penny ‘ Catechism set forth in the Book of 
Common Prayer,’ printed by the Clarendon 
Press in 1817, seems not an unlikely one, but 
books of the kind are fairly numerous. A 
letter to George of November, 1819, largely 
occupied with family affairs, is, compara- 
tively, a short one, but, besides the unfailing 
and curiously moving note of family affec- 
tion which runs through it, it has word in 
it of Rice, of Severn, of Hunt, Hazlitt, and 
Haslam, and of the hopes still resting on 
the tragedy Keats and Brown had composed 
together. The note to Thomas Richards of 
October, 1818, must not go without mention. 
Richards was one of the ‘‘three witty people’’ 
Keats knew (so he tells his sister-in-law in 
the last of the long characteristic letters to 
America) “ all distinct in their excellence— 
Rice, Reynolds and Richards ’’—whereof, if 
‘*Rice is the wisest,’’ and ‘‘ Reynolds the 
playfullest,’’ Richards is ‘‘ the out o’ the 
wayest.”” He is mentioned now and again 
in other letters, and this single note to him 
from Tom’s bedside—‘‘ My Brother Tom gets 
weaker every day and I am not able to leave 


him for more than a few hours. As I know 
you will be anxious about us... I will 
send you now and then a note .. . ’’—brings 


him in a welcome way into the more inti- 
mate circle of those we see directly touched 
by Keats. Then, in Fanny Brawne’s hand- 
writing, is the farewell letter to Fanny 
Keats written two days before he left Hamp- 
stead on his way to Italy. 

An interesting part of the new Preface is 
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concerned with the unlocated letters of | 
Keats referred to in those we possess. Our | 
readers will remember that at clxvi. 7 (Jan. | 
6, 1934) our correspondents Mr. John H. 
Birss and Mr. Louis A. Holman sent us a 
tabulated list of these. Their example has 
been followed here, and we have note of 
twenty-seven letters Keats is definitely known 
to have written which may yet turn up. | 
Besides this, one has but to run through in 
mind the names most closely associated with | 
Keats’s life to see that the gaps, and there- 
with the possibilities, of further discoveries 
are many. Gifts of his letters as autographs, 
at the distance of a few years from his death, 
seem to have been frequent. 

Discovery of many more originals and the 
use of photostats have made it possible 
to render this second edition yet more exact 
than the former in reproduction of Keats’s 
punctuation, use, or disuse, of capitals and 
mis-spellings. We are not convinced— 
though well aware that this is to set oneself 
against a strong modern fashion—that there 
is great advantage in this. In the first place | 
irregularities of the kind are commonly a | 
side-result of a writer’s rapid flow of 
thought ; to appreciate him fully one should | 
seize something of that rapidity ; the insist- 
ence on unusual peculiarities slows down 
reading, distracts attention from the 
thought, sacrifices the essential to what the 
writer himself would surely have esteemed | 
trivially unessential. In the second place, if 
it is so highly important that peculiarities 
should be represented, why stop at punctua- 
tion and spelling? Why should not the de- | 
finitive edition of letters be photostatic, 
with footnotes in print to elucidate words dif- | 
ficult to read? If this were done, it would, 
we believe, be seen that some details of punc- 
tuation—dashes for instance—are in their 
place, make comfortable reading in manu- 
script, though in print they are irritating. 

One could not hold in one’s hand a new 
edition of Keats’s letters—even though the | 
revised form of one which has already estab- | 
lished itself—without going through the main 
part of the material again, to see what | 
former impressions would turn out to be | 
modified or retained unchanged. We might | 





several things here, but will content our- | ‘ 


sa 

when with remarking that Keats as reader | 
and critic—as critic, too, of himself—has | 
struck us afresh as extraordinarily acute and | 
mature for a boy in his early twenties. | 
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| John Stuart Mill (1832: £25) an 


| Norfolciense ’ ((1739: £52 10s.). 


| Medici ’ (1495: £230). 
| a first issue of the first edition of Newton’s’ 
|‘ Principia’ (1687: £105); and a first edi- 


| (1558: £150). 
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BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


THe contents of Messrs. Bernarp Qua 
ItcH’s Catalogue No. 513, running to nearl 
800 entries, are of very curious interest 
The Autographs include a letter of Queen 
Anne to Godolphin (1710: £6 6s.) and of 
Charles II from Bruges to Don Estellan d 
Gomarra (1656: £8 8s.), a holograph manu 
script diary of a summer walkin tour of 
a letter 
of Mme Necker’s to Mrs. Garrick, condoling 
with her on Garrick’s death (1779: £35), 
Under ‘ Deeds and Documents’ we noticed 
a bull of Innocent III (1202: £16); 
charter of Inspeximus of Edward I to the 
Knights Templars (1280: £12 12s.) and a 
signature of Mary Tudor to a document in- 
structing Anthony Husey appointed to be the 
Queen’s Agent in the Low Countries (1556:% 
£30). The books listed under ‘ English 
Literature ’ in the first division—printed be 
fore 1701—included several important piece: 
e.g., the first complete edition of Capgrave’ 
“Nova Legenda Angliae’ (1516: £130); 
Chapman’s Masque for the marriage of 
Princess Elizabeth to Frederick of Bohemia 
(1613: £84); the original edition of Florio’ 
Montaigne (1603: £170), and the first Eng- 
lish edition of Della Casa’s ‘ Galateo ’ (1576; 
£100). In the second division is a good copy 
of the first edition of Johnson’s ‘ Marmo 
We noticed 
under ‘ Genealogy,’ offered for £60, a collec. 


| tion, in 80 volumes, of the chronicles and) 


other matters edited by Thomas Hearne. Of 
the score or so of Incunabula, the most in-) 
teresting are a first edition of Dante’s ‘ Con- 
vivio’ printed at Florence in 1490 (£60) and 
Pulci’s ‘ Epistole al magnifico Lorenzo de” 
Other good items are 


tion of Petrus Peregrinus’s ‘ De Magnete’™ 


CORRIGENDA 
Mr. H. Syers writes to us that at clxix. 4657 


| col. 1, s.v. ‘ Burial-places of Poets Wanted,’ 
| in last line of quotation from Carl Van Doren ™ 


for “ Lower Hallifield”’ we should read Lower™ 
Halliford. : 
: at ante p. 16 col. 1 at end for “S. G.” read’ 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries” 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of © 


old books or prints 
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